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THE  ECHO 


A  VENETIAN  INTERLUDE 

Room  in  a  Venetian  palace.    Two  brothers. 
Angelo  [the  younger,  turning  from  the  window  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  emotion']. 

Proud,  proud, 
Irreverent,  and  intolerable  world! 
The  grinning  mockery  of  a  vain  intent, 
The  scorned  performance  of  a  futile  part, 
Which  we  call  living —    Tell  me — (oh, 
This  nameless  fear  that  ever  at  my  heart 
Trembles  into  a  question!) — is  this  all, 
This  tawdry,  tedious,  heartless  travesty? 
Is  this  thing  life?    And,  Pietro,  must  it  be 
That  one  will  bear  this  fiction  till  the  world 
Has  moulded  aery  fancies,  visions,  gleams 
Scarce  tremulous  upon  the  brink  of  birth, 
Into  the  abhorred  semblance  of  the  mask 
That  all  the  world  is  wearing  ?    Or  am  I 
Alone,  of  some  fine,  stranger  clay,  inept 
To  this  crude  fabric,  where  our  lives  are  wove 
In  unknown  patterns,  and  our  colors  bleached 
By  some  unnatural  heat  of  envy?  Oh, 
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I  cannot  breathe !    Why  are  my  golden  dreams 

Turned  into  vampires  of  the  night,  that  suck 

The  blood  of  day's  enjoyment  out  of  sleep? 

I  long  to  flee,  somewhere  to  find  a  rest, 

Forget  the  loud  profaneness  of  men's  joy. 

To-night — I  know  not  why — their  aching  peace, 

Their  petty  mirth,  is  misery  to  me. 

These  crouching  palaces  that  snugly  crowd 

Beside  the  slow  canal  seem  so  content 

To  draw  their  silver  beauty  from  the  moon! 

And  'neath  the  sober  stillness  of  these  stars, 

Man  blinks  in  baffled  ignorance  at  the  sky, 

And  laughs — laughs  arrogant,  at  beauty ! — nay, 

I  fear  lest  thou  add  bitter  laughter,  too ; 

But  oh,  words  are  so  weak  to  bear  my  thought ! 

'Tis  wrong;  men  look  at  stars — God's  chandlery, 
The  flameless  tapers  of  His  vigil ! — bold 
To  count  the  beams  which  they  disclose  to  earth, 
As  if  they  were  but  filaments  of  hair, 
Or  gauds  men  bring  from  eastward  of  the  dawn. 
Is  there  no  trembling  madness  in  their  blood 
That  thrills  in  sudden  silence  at  the  sight  ? 
This  silvering  moonlight  doth  engage  the  earth 
To  something  more  than  revels  'neath  the  stars, 
Soft-glistening  through  the  sable  cape  of  night. 
(Hark — listen  now  below! — the  ribald  song, 
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Half-jested  in  some  fleeting  gondola, 

Of  hot  Silenian  reveling  in  his  wine.) 

Oh,  what  am  I  that  something  in  me  thus 

Enthrals  me  with  a  secret  mastery, 

Which  none  may  feel  and  live?    And  other  men — 

They  bear  their  hollow  toleration  best 

Who  longest  laugh  and  wear  the  brightest  masks — 

I  shrink  from  all  their  cheerful  turbulence. 

Pietro.  [rising  in  his  chair] 

Nay,  brother,  cease.    I  know  what  thou  would'st  say, 
And  this  thy  wanton  waste  of  moonlight  pales 
On  one  who  slumbers  in  the  noon  of  life. 
I  see ;  thou  art  in  love.    Some  lamp  there  is 
That  sheds  such  richness  on  the  sullen  earth. 

Angelo. 

O  Pietro,  fain  were  I  to  tell  thee — thee, 
My  brother  and  confessor — thee  alone ! 
My  heart  is  sick  and  helpless  in  these  bonds. 
There  is  some  other  world  where  I  belong — 
Where  she  belongs ;  but  here — 't  is  utter  grief ! 
The  boisterous  sea  that  flings  its  passion  down, 
Heart-broken,  writhing,  on  the  Lido  sands, 
And  sends  its  restless  fingers  up  the  beach, 
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Is  no  more  helpless-pent  than  I  by  love. 

I  wonder  that  thy  heart  so  still  can  beat; 

While  mine,  poor  fluttering  weakling,  knows  no  rest. 

Pietro.  [gruffly] 

Come,  come,  the  lamp !    Tell  me,  and  in  the  tale 
Thy  pain  will  seek  its  vent  with  telling.  Love 
Has  melted  all  thy  heart  to  flowing  wax. 
Mine  ran  so  once ;  I  hold  it  stiffer  now. 

Angelo. 

Thou  scorn'st!    I  cannot  speak. 

Pietro. 

I  scorn  thee  not. 
Angelo. 

I  know  thou  art  not  rude  as  thou  would'st  seem ; 

But,  deep  below,  thy  stubborn  tides  are  calm, 

And  cannot  shiver  into  fragile  spray. 

The  lamp — my  lamp,  you  say — that  lights  my  world, 

Is  far  too  exquisite  for  human  speech ; 

'T  is  chased  in  fairest  day-dawn  alabaster, 

As  opalescent  as  a  mirrored  cloud 

That  dreams  unheeding  in  a  little  lake ; 
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As  gentle,  brother,  as  the  arms  of  Dawn 
That  brush  the  sleepy  darkness  from  the  sky, 
And  shake  her  golden  hair  across  the  world, 
But  fairer ! — real,  and  yet  so  half-mirage 
One  fears  in  rapture  lest  it  prove  a  dream; 
And  such  a  roseate  radiance  of  delight 
The  ambient  air  imbibes  from  her,  one  moves 
In  poetry  and  music  unawares. 

Pietro.  [lower] 

Ay,  ay  my  lad ;  all  this  and  more.    I  catch 

The  meaning  quicker  than  thy  timid  words. 

Thou  lov'st  a  lady,  thou  that  art  the  last 

Of  all  our  father's  house — God  rest  his  soul ! — 

Born,  like  a  later  summer,  recompense 

To  cheer  the  lingering  sadness  of  his  years ; 

Me  hast  thou  never  known  but  old  and  hard. 

'T  is  well  that  thou  should'st  wed — he  wished  it  so. 

Thou  wast  not  formed  for  prelate,  nor  to  lead 

The  brutal  life  of  camp  and  deck  and  siege. 

Thou  art  for  gentler  uses  made,  to  bloom, 

A  sad  and  shattered  house's  fairest  flower; 

To  guard  its  beauty,  and  anon  its  pride 

Maintain,  perchance,  in  sable  halls  of  state. 

I  do  but  wait  for  thee  to  turn  a  man — 
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Yea,  e'en  for  such  a  day  as  this  foretells — 
Before  I  leave  thee,  who  art  son  to  me. 

Angelo. 

A  kinder  father  have  I  never  dreamed; 

Yet  speak  not  throbbing  so.    Hast  thou  ne'er  wished 

To  marry,  brother  ? 

Pietro. 
I !   To  marry  ?    Nay — 
Ho,  ho  !   Am  I  a  lover  ?   I  in  love  ? 
War  is  my  bride ;  I  go  to  her  betimes. 

Angelo. 

And  yet  I  know  thou  hast  a  soul  of  fire ! — 

Oho  !   O  Pietro,  Pietro,  I  am  vexed 

At  this  too  tardy  eve.    I  chafe  at  all 

These  wretched  bounds  of  minutes,  hours,  and  days. 

See  how  the  grudging  sun  still  stays  his  beams 

To  gild  her  western  windows  with  his  best! 

Night  is  a  lazy  squire  to  sheathe  his  rays.  [Sighs.] 

Pietro. 

Day  dies  to  darkness  slowly  at  this  time. 
The  ripples  of  thy  fancy  faster  move ; 
Mayhap  thou  hast  a  song  to  sing  to  her, 
That  thus  thou  wait'st  impatient  for  the  night. 
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Angelo. 

A  song?    How  did'st  thou  ask? — thou  who  dost  claim 

To  stand,  forsooth,  unknown  to  lovers'  ways. 

Ha,  ha !    I  know  thee,  Pietro.    Somewhere  down, 

Down  deep  within  the  caverns  of  thy  soul, 

There  hums — such  is  my  foolish  fancy — still, 

The  quivering  string  which  should  be  waked  to  life ; 

And  oft  in  day-dreams,  Pietro,  I  have  thought, 

Perchance  in  all  men,  through  the  rocky  vaults 

That  they  have  built  to  cave  their  music  in, 

Resounds  the  lingering  murmur  of  some  song. 

So  there  be  music  somewhere,  who  shall  care? 

Since  I've  confessed  it,  't  is  a  serenade, 

A  foolish  bit  of  starshine  I  have  wove 

Into  a  web  to  take  her  fancy's  ear. 

Her  heart  were  never  caught  in  net  so  light. 

Pietro. 

I  reck  not  of  these  muses,  as  you  know, 
Brain-moths,  born  nightly,  in  a  night  to  die ; 
But  thee — somehow  thy  moving  moves  me  much. 
Strange  brothers  we :  thou  who  wast  born  to  please, 
And  I  to  wonder  and  to —    Read  it  me. 

[Putting  his  hand  to  his  face.] 

Angelo. 

Thou  shamest  me  of  fleeting  words  like  these. 
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PlETRO. 

Speak  to  me  not.    I  fain  would  listen  to 't. 
Listen? — ay,  read;  perchance  I'll  care  to  hear. 
Pray  read. 

Angelo. 

'T  is  more  for  moonlit  gardens  fit ; 

Indeed — 

Pietro. 
I  tell  thee  I  am  in  the  mood. 

Angelo. 

Then  [sings] — 

Soft,  ye  winds,  draw  near  to  her, 

Dream  she  ne'er  so  still; 
Whispering  thoughts  that  dear  to  her 

As  memories  thrill. 

Smile,  ye  stars,  more  mistfully, 
Lest  ye  seem  too  bright, 

Tenderly,  even  wistfully, 
Sift  her  your  light. 

Sing,  ye  leaves,  more  soft  to  her, 
Lisp  her  name  more  still ; 

Sylvia's  name  comes  oft  to  her 
From  dale  and  hill. 

Speak,  O  heart, — 
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PlETRO. 

Sylvia !    Ha  !    Why,  't  is  a  pretty  name ! 
A  pretty  name,  a  pretty  poem,  too. 

I  hope  there  is  no  more.    [Laughing.]    God  bless  thee,  child ! 

An  old  man's  fancy  plays  the  fool  with  him. 

A  pretty  poem ;  once  I —    Look,  my  boy, 

'T  is  time  for  thee  to  go,  is 't  not  ?   The  sun 

Has  left  his  place  at  Sylvia's  window  now; 

And  thou  must  take  it.    Bless  thee,  lad,  I  trow 

Thou  wilt  unman  me  with  thy  moonshine  yet. 

Angelo. 

What !   is  it  good  ?    'T  is  not  too  early  now  ? 
O  Pietro,  thou  shouldst  come  with  me.    Ha,  ha, 
That  were  a  sight !    Did  I  not  say  our  god, 
Our  trinket-stealing,  fledgling  god  of  Love, 
In  time  might  quell  thee  too  ?    Already  won  ? 
Is 't  really  good  ?    I  thought  perchance  she  might 
The  singer  pardon,  even  if  not  the  song. 
When  it  can  melt  my  stern,  strong  brother,  thus 
To  moods  of  tenderness,  't  is  like — 

Pietro. 

Am  I  too  tender  ?    Think  it  not,  I  pray ; 
My  ship  can  buffet  gales ;  in  stormy  waves, 
And  not  through  starry  ether  must  I  sail. 
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But  go,  I  bid  thee  God-speed.    Oh,  my  heart 
Doth  follow  thee !   To-night — I  know  not  why — 
To-night  thou  seemest  near  to  me.  Again, 
I  pray  thy  stars  lead  well  .  .  .  brother  .  .  .  Good-bye. 

[Alone,  passionately.] 
Sylvia,  Sylvia !    Can  I  hear  that  name, 
And  not  grow  deaf  with  too  much  ecstasy 
Of  sweet  sound  sweetly  sounded  ?    O  my  boy  ! 
I  could  repeat  that  name  a  thousand  times. 
My  dreams  do  cozen  me ;  methought 't  was  I 
On  that  fair  evening  twenty  years  ago: — 
The  same  expectant  stillness  in  the  sky, 
The  same  shy  wavelets  playing  with  the  moon, 
The  same  low  whisper  of  the  gondola, 
Leaving  its  moorings  with  a  curled  wake 
That  cups  the  moon-track  in  its  smooth  embrace ; 
The  same  sweet  singing  in  my  heart, — the  same 
That  now  (how  could  his  careless  fancy  guess?) 
Methought  had  died  with  the  heart  it  once  had  fed. 
Thank  God,  it  needs  not  that  I  father  him 
With  such  unnatural  fathering  as  mine, — forbid 
Him  breath  and  joy,  and  pour  the  drops 
Of  poisoned  age  upon  his  youth  and  love — 
Stretch  forth  my  hand  to  shatter  heaven's  song, 
And  leave  the  dead  lute,  stringless,  where  it  lay. 
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Shall  he  dwell  ever  in  unnatural  gloom, 

Live  stung  by  sorrow,  cramped  by  bitter  wrong, 

Put  on  the  mask  that  sears  as  well  as  hides, 

And  learn  the  straitened  lesson  of  the  fool  ?  .  .  . 

0  God,  that  I  might  live  and  love  again! 
His  life  shall  linger  late  to  bless  the  stars 
That  lead  him  joy  to-night.    Ah,  me,  't  is  long 
Since  the  swift,  turbulent  stream  that  bore  me  thence 
Has  slackened  to  this  stagnant  misery. 

O  Sylvia !  name  grown  softer  through  the  years 
Of  dearth  and  famine  when  my  soul  cried  out 
To  follow  hers  beyond  this  bondage.  Yea, 
Chanted,  and  radiant,  thought  I  that  she  came, 
Softer  than  angels'  dreaming,  into  earth, 
And  stood  before  me ;  and  those  sober  eyes 
Gleamed  a  glad  welcome,  smiled  upon  the  boy, 
And  bade  me  also  smile.    But  she  is  gone ; 
And  whether  she  was  here,  I  cannot  tell, 
Wherefore  and  how  she  came,  I  do  not  know. 
My  Sylvia  came  to  me ! —    (Again  that  name? 
These  lips  are  iron  that  pronounce  it  now.) 

1  felt  her  presence  by  me,  mine  again, 

Her  Sylvia  with  her — hers  who  is  not  mine, 
Unless  to-night  shall  make  her  Angelo's. 
The  boy,  how  shall  he  not  grow  noble  then, 
And  manly,  without  taint  of  fear  or  wrong, 
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Or  traitor's  roughness  curtaining  his  soul, 
And  smothering  under  brows  intense  and  black 
The  martial  cowardice  that  dares  not  feel? 
For  him — for  Sylvia's  Sylvia — yea,  for  her, 
I'll  greet  him  back  with  joyance  like  his  own. 
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